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atmosphere, the Farallones are distinctly visible, forty miles out at sea, 
their precipitous granite masses gleaming white in the sun. 

But we linger too long among the Coast Ranges and must turn to 
the grander Sierra, in which the localities more particularly the theme 
of this volume are situated. 

The Sierra Nevada, or “ Snowy Range,” forms the western edge of the 
great continental upheaval, or plateau, on which the Cordilleras are built 
up. It corresponds in position to the Rocky Mountains, the one being 
the western, the other the eastern edge of the central portion of the mass. 
The base of the Rocky Mountains, however, is 4,000 feet above the 
sea-level, and the slope from it eastward is almost imperceptible, but 
continuous for 600 miles to the Mississippi ; while from the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada we descend rapidly, in less than a hundred miles, to very 
near the level of the sea. The plateau between the two ranges is nearly 
a thousand miles wide, having here its greatest development and its 
maximum altitude, while the subordinate ranges piled upon it here 
exhibit their greatest regularity of trend and structure. 

No range among all the mountain chains which make up the 
Cordilleras of North America surpasses, if any one equals, the Sierra 
Nevada, in extent or altitude, and certainly no one on the continent can 
be compared with it in the general features of interest which characterize 
it — its scenery, vegetation, mines, the energy and skill with which its 
resources have been developed and the impetus which this development 
has given to commerce and civilization. 

The Sierra Nevada, as the term is popularly understood, is strictly 
limited to California, and it extends from the Tejon Pass to Mount 
Shasta, a distance of over 550 miles. Some, however, and with pro- 
priety, would consider the Sierra as terminating at Lassen's Peak, a 
grand volcanic mass in latitude 40° 30', where the metamorphic rocks of 
the Sierra system sink down in a great transverse break, and a volcanic 
plateau takes their place and stretches north to Mount Shasta. Beyond 
this last-named volcanic mass, the range is prolonged to the north 
through Oregon and Washington Territory, with much the same 
character as in California, although with greatly dimished average 
elevation ; but it is there everywhere known by the name of the Cascade 
Range. In its southern termination, as previously remarked, the Sierra 
Nevada inosculates with the Coast Ranges and the two systems are so 
linked together from the Tejon Pass south, that there is no longer any 
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geographical, but only a geological, distinction to be made between the 
two systems. 

Considering the Sierra to terminate on the north at Lassen s Peak, 
its length will be about 450 miles, and its breadth, taking the valleys of 
Walker’ s, Mono and Honey Lakes as its eastern, and the base of the toot 
hills as its western limit, may be set down as averaging 80 miles. This 
width, however, is very unequally distributed between the two slopes ; the 
western is much more gradual, and of course longer, especially as the 
elevation to be gained is much greater ; for the western descent is to the 
level of the sea, or nearly to that ; while the eastern is to the level of the 
Great Basin, some 4,000 feet above tide-water. The western slope of the 
Sierra rises, in the central portion of the State, opposite Sacramento, at 
the average rate of about 100 feet to a mile, the elevation of the passes 
being about 7,000 feet and the horizontal distance seventy miles. As we 
go south from here the elevation of the passes increases rapidly and the 
breadth of the range diminishes, until the grade reaches its maximum 
opposite Visalia, where the average rise from the plain of the San 
Joaquin to the summit of the passes is over 240 feet to the mile, and to 
the summit of the highest peaks 300 feet. North of the Bonner Lake 
Pass, or that by which the Central Pacific railroad crosses the Sierra, the 
branches of the Feather river head around and to the east of an elevated 
range on which Spanish Peak and Lassen s Peak are situated, while the 
real divide or water- shed is forty miles farther east, and crowned with 
numerous peaks, few of which are named and none known to geographers. 
The intermediate space between these two dominating ranges is filled with 
a labyrinth of ridges and valleys, defying all attempts at classification. 
The average slope from Oroville to the summit of Beckworth’s Pass is 
not over seventy feet to the mile ; but, owing to the peculiar character 
of the country indicated above, this more moderate elevation and grade 
could not be made available for railroad purposes, as the summit could 
not be reached, except by a circuitous and difficult route up one of the 
branches of the Feather river. 

The height of the dominating peaks, as well as of the passes, sinks as 
we go northward from latitude 36° 30', which is nearly that of the north 
end of Owen’s Lake. This condition of things will be easily understood 
on examination of the annexed tabular statement : 





